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heresy, and had been witness of his two years' remorse after,
under pressure from Wolsey, he had abjured the mildest of
Protestant doctrine. He had known also with what libera-
tion of spirit Bilney had "set his face to Jerusalem/5 going
out to preach in Norfolk and court arrest and the horrible
death of a relapsed heretic. He was taken and burned at
Norwich in 1531. Foxe records that Parker was present at
the burning and testified to Bilney's steadfastness. This
terrible experience left its mark on him, and its impression
was deepened by his own peril "in those hard years of
Mary's reign/5 And so, again and again, he interposed his
authority to prevent harsh measures; for example, in 1563,
he forbade the Bishops to offer the Oath of Supremacy a
second time, when refusal entailed the penalties of treason,
without his express permission, and in 1565 he reminded
Cecil that clergy were not to be punished by deprivation for
disobeying the Articles.
The Archbishop's hatred of persecution chimed well with
the Government's policy of including all " God's creatures
our subjects " in the national Church. The modifications
of the Prayer Book, in 1559, had aimed at avoiding offence,
and the title of " Supreme Head," so great a stumbling-
block under Henry VIII, had been abandoned. Elizabeth
could justly write:
" We never had any meaning or intent that our subjects
should be troubled or molested in any matter of their faith
... as long as they shall show themselves quiet and
conformable."
She remained consistent in this; Catholic and Protestant
suffered at her hands, but for breach of the civil laws: no
comfort admittedly to the sufferers, but a relief to the Arch-
bishop, who was free to deal with matters of faith without a
royal demand for persecution.
The power of the Archbishop in relation to the Crown
was worked out, in practice, during Parker's sixteen years
in the See of Canterbury; but at the threshold of his office,
he showed how firmly he would base his authority on
Canon Law. He drew up the order of Rites and Ceremonies
to be observed at his consecration, and deposited it with
Cecil as part of the archives of England, to prevent future
doubt of the continuity of the Church or of the canonical
regularity of the service. He was one in a line of Arch-
bishops of Canterbury, going back through St. Augustine to